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FELLOW-CITIZENS, 

When,  a  few  days  since,  your  Committee  invited 
me  to  become,  at  this  time,  the  organ  of  your  sentiments, 
the  feeling  of  gratitude  for  a  proposal  so  honourable  was 
followed  instantly  by  the  reflection,  that,  subjected  as  I 
was  to  other  and  imperious  claims  for  most  even  of  that 
little  time,  which  was  allowed  for  preparation,  I  ought, 
in  justice  to  myself  as  well  as  to  you,  to  decline  it. 

But  who  would  shrink  from  the  performance  of  any 
part  assigned  him  in  commemorating  this  first  Jubilee  of 
American  Independence? — who,  that  might  do  it  with 
the  hope  of  attention,  would  not  now  raise  his  voice  in 
such  an  assembly  of  American  Freemen,  were  it  but  to 
give  one  expression  of  that  praise  to  God,  and  utter  those 
joyful  congratulations  to  his  countrymen,  which  the  time 
must  call  forth,  and  which  so  well  befit  it?  Who  among  i 
us,  especially,  the  glad  inheritors  of  that  blood-bought 
patrimony,  on  which  we  have  just  entered,  would  not 
avail  himself  of  an  opportunity  to  speak,  at  least,  his 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  boon  ;  his  gratitude  to  those  of 
his  country’s  benefactors,  who  are  yet  living,  and  his 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  dead  ? 
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Yet  I  feel,  at  this  moment,  in  ten-fold  force,  the  reasons 
which  should,  perhaps,  have  restrained  me  from  coming 
hither,  when  I  see  before  me  some,  who  stood  sentinels, 
as  it  were,  around  the  cradle  of  our  infant  Freedom,  re¬ 
pelling  the  dangers  that  assailed  it ;  and  others,  who, 
almost  from  that  time  to  this  have  been  labouring  in 
the  Halls  of  Legislation,  in  devising  and  perfecting  those 
civil  institutions  by  which  our  liberties  are  secured.  In 
the  Ancient  Republicks,  the  office  of  commemorating,  on 
their  annual  festivals,  the  eventful  seras  of  their  country’s 
history,  the  triumphs  of  their  arms,  the  valour  of  their  fall¬ 
en  comrades,  and  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  and  of 
explaining,  and  commending  to  the  people  the  principles 
of  their  civil  institutions,  was  always  assigned  to  the  survi¬ 
vors  of  battles,  or  to  “  the  publick  Fathers  of  the  State.” 
And  from  whom  should  we  look  for  a  vivid  presentation 
of  the  scenes  of  our  country’s  conflicts,  but  from  those 
who  witnessed,  or  who  shared  in  them  ?  from  whom,  the 
panegyrick  of  our  mighty  dead,  but  from  their  yet  living 
associates  ?  Who  should  point  out  to  us  the  plan  and 
ground-work  of  our  political  fabricks,  but  those  who 
have  assisted  in  rearing  them  ? — -or  who,  finally,  tell  us  the 
full  value  of  our  whole  inheritance,  but  those  that  paid 
its  price  ? 

To  some  one  of  these,  therefore,  should  have  been  as¬ 
signed,  both  from  precedent  and  propriety,  the  place  which 
I  now  occupy.  But  let  it  be  some  compensation  to  them, 
for  the  speaker’s  other  deficiencies,  that  they  will  hear, 
at  least,  a  voice  of  grateful  acknowledgment,  from  one,  as 
it  were,  of  that  posterity  for  whom  they  laboured,  offer¬ 
ing  an  earnest  of  the  tribute,  which  shall  be  paid  for  many 
generations  to  come. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  it  as  the  first  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  duties  of  this  day,  to  turn  to  Heaven,  in  the  exercise 
af  devout  gratitude,  and  render  thanksgiving  and  praise  to 
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Him,  who  was  the  God  of  our  Fathers  in  the  day  of  their 
trial ;  who  gave  to  them,  and  has  continued  to  us,  a  fairer 
portion  than  was  ever  allotted  to  any  other  people.  And 
is  there  one  within  this  consecrated  temple  of  the  Al- 1 
mighty,  who  would  not  join  in  the  offering  ?  If  so,  he 
should  have  set  up  the  statue  of  his  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
and  performed  her  ceremonies  in  some  less  hallowed 
courts.  I  know  it  is  unusual  to  dwell  long  upon  such  con¬ 
siderations,  at  a  time  like  this ;  but,  surely,  if  there  ever 
were  a  call  for  a  nation’s  gratitude  to  God,  and  ever  a 
proper  occasion  for  expressing  it,  we  are  the  people  in 
whose  hearts  that  emotion  should  be  deep  and  perma¬ 
nent,  and  this  a  time  to  give  it  utterance. 

I  i 

In  those  divinely  appointed  festivals  of  the  Jewish  Na¬ 
tion,  which,  among  higher  purposes,  were,  most  of  them 
commemorative  of  political  deliverances,  and,  especiallj  i 
in  the  opening  of  the  great  Jubilee,  which  was  usherec: 
in  by  the  glad  voice  of  the  trumpets,  by  the  proclamatior 
of  liberty  to  the  bondman  and  the  captive,  and  by  the  res 
toration  of  all  to  the  heritage  of  their  fathers ;  in  eacl 
and  all  of  these,  God  ordained  his  own  high  praises  as  the 
substance  of  the  ceremonial.  And  shall  not  we,  then,  bt 

I 

allowed,  or  rather,  are  not  we  called  upon  to  mingle 
throughout,  with  the  authorized  rejoicings  of  this  high  fes 
tival  of  our  country’s  freedom,  and  our  nation’s  birth 
something  of  the  feelings  of  a  religious  solemnity  ?  I 
surely  becomes  us  to  remember,  that  “  the  Most  High  Go< 
divides  to  the  nations  their  inheritance  and  as  he  firs 
ordains,  so  he  perpetuates  or  destroys  the  civil  insti  l 
tutions,  under  which  that  inheritance  is  enjoyed.  I 
would  take  much,  very  much,  from  the  moral  dignity  o 
this  “  Declaration which  appeals  to  God  for  its  sane 
tions,  to  believe  that  it  was  not  by  him  suggested  and  ap 

*The  Declaration  of  Independence,  used  for  reference  by  the  Speaker 
throughout  the  Address,  and  named  only  in  the  same  manner  as  here! 
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proved.  True  he  did  not  dictate  to  our  Fathers  as  in  a 
roice  from  Sinai,  nor  walk  before  then  in  a  pillared  cloud, 
out  he  guided  their  reason  to  the  perception  of  their 
*ights,  and  the  conviction  of  their  duties,  and  prompted 
heir  spirits,  and  nerved  their  arms  to  maintain  them. 
When  the  people  of  these  States,  few  and  feeble  in  com- 
mrison,  but  in  reliance  on  the  favour  of  God,  and  on  the 
ustice  of  their  cause,  dared  to  encounter  the  colossal 
lower  of  Britain,  and  were  sustained  in  the  contest, 
md  made  victorious  in  the  issue,  was  it  not  the  arm  of 
he  Almighty,  that  wrought  deliverance,  as  manifestly,  if 
lot  as  directly,  and  in  a  way  so  much  precluding  human 
igency,  as  when,  to  Israel  in  the  desert,  it  brought  manna 
rom  Heaven,  or  water  from  the  smitten  rock  ?  And  was 
t  not  his  counsel,  operating  unseen  on  the  minds  and 
iearts  of  men,  that  planned  and  perfected,  (as  far  as  it 
\  perfect,)  this  wondrous  structure  of  our  civil  polity, 
\  guaranty  and  perpetuate  the  blessings,  which  valour 
Wore  had  purchased  ?  So  thought,  at  least,  and  felt  the 
‘rst  of  our  country’s  heroes,  and  the  best  of  her  states¬ 
men  ;*  and  so  he  often  declared  and  left  on  record,  not 
jierely  as  a  constrained  formality  in  publick  communi¬ 
cations,  but  as  the  genuine  sentiments  of  his  heart,  in  the 
^eedom  of  private  correspondence.  “  Except  the  Lord 
uild  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it.”  Let 
ss  not,  therefore,  my  countrymen,  while  we  glory  in  our 
lountry’s  greatness,  while  we  look  back  with  honest  exul- 
fition  on  the  triumphs  of  the  past,  or  forward  with  those 
aroud  anticipations  of  the  future,  which  our  present  con- 
iition  and  resources  may  well  justify — let  us  not,  as  a  peo- 
ile,  say  even  to  ourselves,  like  the  vainglorious  monarch 
of  Babylon,  “  Behold,  is  not  this  the  great”  fabrick 
which  we  have  builded,  by  the  might  of  our  power”? 
st  like  him  we  be  humbled,  and  the  kingdom  be  taken 
^om  us. 

3 

*  Washington. 
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And  it  might  lead  us  to  acknowledge  the  good  hand  of 
God,  not  only  in  the  first  establishment,  but  in  the  preserv¬ 
ation  of  our  liberties,  and  point  out  to  us  the  real  sources 
of  our  prosperity,  with  the  means  of  its  continuance, 
should  we  contrast  our  political  experience  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  our  political  existence,  with  that  of  most  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  civilized  globe.  Within  the  last  half  century, 
almost  half  the  long  established  and  deep  rooted  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Christendom  have  been  violently  overthrown, 
and  all  have  been  shaken  to  their  lowest  foundations. 
We  should,  perhaps,  find  but  little  to  regret  in  their  down¬ 
fall,  except  the  devastation  that  attended  it,  if  better  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  more  like  our  own,  had  arisen  from  their  ru¬ 
ins.  But  such,  as  far  as  has  yet  appeared,  has  not  been 
the  case. 

i 

The  people  of  France,  excited  by  our  example,  encour¬ 
aged  by  our  success,  and  enlightened  in  regard  to  the 
first  principles,  and  just  ends  of  all  governments,  by  the 
great  truths  of  this  solemn  Declaration ,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  dazzled  by  a  false  philosophy,  first  paid,  in  blood  anc 
suffering,  ten-fold  the  price  of  our  freedom;  but,  alas 
they  did  not  obtain  it.  The  blessing  of  God  was  not  witl 
them.  They  had  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  him  formal 
ly  and  publickly,  and  by  him  were  forsaken.  They  woult 
not  that  the  truth  of  God  should  make  them  free,  but  tha 
they  might  be  freed  from  the  obligation  of  his  truth.  Un 
sanctified  philosophy,  which  scarcely  seemed  an  angel  o 
light,  rose  up  before  them  as  their  guide  ;  but  though  “  ii 
such  a  questionable  shape,”  they  asked  not  whether  sh< 
brought  “  airs  from  Heaven,  or  blasts  from  Hell.” 

Led  by  her  torch,  they  dug  beneath  the  altar  and  th< 
throne,  to  find,  indeed,  their  basement  rottenness  ;  thei 
raked  over  the  putrefactions  of  the  royal  charnel  houses 
and  scattered  from  their  urns  the  ashes  of  their  oldes 


v  ^Dynasties,  to  show  there  was  there  no  social  compact  of 
^ancient  date,  binding  the  million  to  servitude,  and  no 
*i  commission  from  Heaven  empowering  one  man  to  make 
;1  slaves  of  his  fellows  ;  and,  at  last,  turning  its  insufficient 
flight  down  into  their  own  bosoms,  they  sought  in  the 
structure  of  their  physical,  their  social  and  intellectual 
iibeing,  the  stamp  and  record,  if  there  were  any,  of  that 
xdoom  to  civil  bondage,  which  had  been  so  long  enforced 
uagainst  them.  Alas  !  they  took  not  with  them  the  Word 
Iiof  God,  that  moral  safety-lamp,  within  whose  circle  the 
utorch  of  human  philosophy  burns  brightest,  and  there  only 
^without  danger,  enabling  it,  through  the  stifling  exhala¬ 
tions  of  mouldering  tyranny,  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  on 
tthe  real  and  just  conditions  of  our  social  state,  and  amidst 
i€the  stirred  tinder  of  the  passions — those  volcanick  ele- 
sments  of  our  being — to  reveal  to  us  the  rights  which  God 
3and  nature  have  bestowed ;  yet  without  setting  on  fire 
iethe  whole  “course  of  nature,”  or  allowing  it  to  be  “set 
ron  fire  of  hell.”  And  what,  in  the  just  Providence  of 
nGod,  should  have  been  the  consequence  of  their  course  r 
iWhat  it  was.  They  were  “left  to  their  own  devices.” 
aThe  throne  was  prostrated.  The  descendant  of  fifty 
•enonarchs,  who  had  worn  successively,  and  with  undisput¬ 
ed  title,  the  iron  crown  of  Charlemagne,  died  on  the  scaf- 
sfold.  The  Temple  and  the  Altar  were  demolished:  all 
ocivil  barriers  were  broken  down,  and  the  curbed  torrent 
Mof  licentiousness  and  crime  let  loose  upon  the  State.  On 
■rche  raised  platform  of  their  new  government,  a  libel  on 
itRepublicks,  sat,  in  robes  of  State,  a  bloody  fraternity  of 
leitheists  and  regicides,  and,  “in  their  little  brief  authority,” 
f  snacted  such  a  tragedy  “as  might  make  angels  weep.” 

V  Outraged  humanity,  and  insulted  Heaven,  that  had 
^abandoned  them  for  all  but  retribution,  raised,  at  length, 
:°!;he  arm  of  avenging  justice,  and  swept  away  this  band  of 
Ruthless  despots.  But  to  what  end  ?  Only  to  make  room 
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for  a  new  race  of  spoilers ;  whose  measure  of  iniquity  was 
soon  filled  up,  and  the  land  again  sickened  of  its  burden  ; 
and  they  also  were  gone.  From  month  to  month,  and  al¬ 
most  from  week  to  week,  she  threw  off,  in  her  strong  ago¬ 
ny,  the  vampirefe  that  were  gorging  upon  her  bosom,  at  eve¬ 
ry  convulsion  disclosing  the  revolting  anatomy  of  the  body 
politick,  and  revealing  the  fearful  consequences  of  irre¬ 
ligious  science.  But  to  what  instructive  purpose  ?  To 
teach  a  Godless  people,  by  contrast,  the  blessings  of 
peace,  order,  religion,  and  a  settled  government  ?  No  : 
for  not  content  with  the  ravages  of  the  whirlwind  they 
had  raised,  within  their  own  borders,  they  must  turn  its 
fury  upon  the  neighbouring  states.  And  then  arose 
among  them  that  one  spirit  “mightier  than  the  rest,” 
starting  like  a  meteor  from  the  smoke  and  dust,  and 
bloody  vapous  of  battle,  attracting  all  eyes,  awing  all 
hearts,  and  soon  demanding  all  homage  as  “Lord  of  the 
ascendant.”  But  that  fierce  orb  was  arrested  in  mid¬ 
career,  and  blazes  no  longer 

- “in  the  forehead  of  the  sky, 

#  #  # 

With  fear  of  change  perplexing  monarchs” 

Yet  what,  after  all  her  toils,  and  bloodshed,  and  nameless 
miseries,  has  France  obtained  at  last?  Free  civil  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  a  pure  and  beneficent  faith  ?  No  :  but  her 
old  patrimony  of  religious  intolerance,  and  political  op¬ 
pression.  What  Spain,  which  has  been  revolutionized 
also  ?  First  robbed  of  her  hereditary  king  by  fraud  and 
perfidy,  then  forced  to  receive  a  stranger  and  an  alien : 
exhausted  by  her  struggles,  delivered,  and  devoured  by 
her  allies ;  mocked  repeatedly  with  a  constitution,  and  at 
last  delivered  back,  by  foreign  interference,  to  a  loath¬ 
some  and  detestable  tyranny,  administered  by  supersti¬ 
tious  bigots,  ignorant  and  unapproachable  nobles,  and  a 
weak  and  perfidious  monarch  ;  all  exasperated  by  former 
rejection  and  resistance,  suspicious  from  their  timidity, 
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and  vindictive  from  their  impotence.  What  Portugal, 
but,  in  most  respects,  the  dowry  of  her  elder  sister?— 
What  Sardinia,  Naples,  and  the  rest  of  Italy,  after  inef¬ 
fectual  struggles  and  protracted  sufferings ;  what,  but 
leave  to  go  back  again  to  the  dominion  of  ecclesiastical 
imposture,  to  intellectual  darkness  and  moral  degrada¬ 
tion  ?  What,  finally,  the  rest  of  continental  Europe,  as 
far  as  has  yet  appeared,  but  a  “Holy  Alliance”  of  crown¬ 
ed  heads  against  the  ambition  of  the  Corsican,  turned 
into  an  unholy  conspiracy  against  the  “ rights  of  man” 
Let  us  bless  God,  that  our  liberties  were  established,  if 
not  without  suffering,  at  least  without  great  national 
crimes,  and  without  self-inflicted  miseries  ;  and  that  nei¬ 
ther  foreign  interference,  nor  domestick  treachery,  nor 
the  unprincipled  ambition  of  political  men,  nor  the  daz¬ 
zling  lights  of  false  philosophy  by  perverting  our  judg¬ 
ments,  nor  the  influence  of  a  corrupted  literature  by  poi¬ 
soning  our  sentiments,  have  been  able  to  subvert  them. 


(  Will  any  one  say  that  we  have  been,  and  can  be  in  no 
!  danger  from  any  of  these  sources  ;  that  the  character  of 
■'  our  people,  and  the  strong  frame  work  of  our  institutions 
is  proof  against  all  such  assaults  ?  Look  at  Switzerland, 

i  whose  later  history  is  an  instructive  lesson  to  all  repub- 

ii  licks.  Allow  me  to  state  her  former  condition  somewhat 
l  m  detail ;  for  memory  loves  to  linger  on  the  spot  whence 

the  last  semblance  of  Republican  liberty  took  her  flight 
I,:  from  Europe,  ere  the  arm  of  despotism  had  swept  away 
£  the  monuments  of  its  freedom,  or  the  touch  of  infidelity 
;|  polluted  the  altars  of  its  God. 


'  At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
f  people  of  the  Thirteen  Cantons,  happy  in  the  laws  that 
protected  them,  and  in  the  government  of  their  choice, 
j:  complained  of  no  evil,  and  desired  no  change.  The 
t  merely  speculative  politician  might,  indeed,  have  object- 
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ed  to  the  form  of  their  government,  in  the  union  of  an  1 
almost  feudal  aristocracy  with  a  representative  republick ; 
yet  habit  had  reconciled  them  to  this  peculiarity  of  their  1 
constitution,  and  their  virtues  remedied  its  defects.  The 
same  causes  which  had  preserved  the  Helvetick  Confed-  ; 
eracy  for  five  hundred  years,  might,  in  human  view,  have 
continued  it  for  another  term  of  equal  duration.  It  was, 
indeed,  almost  the  only  form  of  government  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  their  soil  and  territory,  made  up  of  here  and  1 
there  a  fertile  valley,  where  nature  had  been  prodigal  of 
her  bounties,  but  mostly  of  mountains  of  a  rugged  and  1 
barren  surface,  which  none  but  Swiss  could  have  render¬ 
ed  habitable.  Yet  here  were  found  the  social  virtues  in  1 
their  highest  perfection,  boundless  hospitality  and  invio- 
lable  good  faith,  domestick  union  and  conjugal  fidelity,  1 
with  piety  pure,  elevated  and  ardent,  and  patriotism,  to  1 
which  the  history  of  the  world  affords  no  parallel.  At  !j 
the  martial  call  of  their  country,  they  were  ever  ready  to 
come  forth,  neither  enervated  by  luxury,  nor  yet  so  rude 
as  to  be  intractable  to  discipline,  and  had  often  stood  a 
bulwark  on  its  borders,  which  no  invader  could  destroy. 
But  how  was  this  picture  reversed !  The  arts,  and  not  | 
the  arms  of  its  adversaries,  proved  the  destruction  of  | 
Helvetick  liberty,  and  that  in  a  way  which  no  human  pru-  , 
dence  could  foresee,  nor  human  power  prevent.  The 
contagious  example  of  the  French  republick,  and  the  em¬ 
issaries  of  its  directory — traversing  every  Canton,  and 
preaching  together  Atheism  and  “Fraternization”— -dis- 
seminating  the  bold  blasphemies  of  their  philosophers,  1 
and  the  still  more  mischievous  ridicule  of  their  irreligious  1 
wits,  first  revolutionized  the  minds  of  men,  and  then  found  ^ 
it  an  easy  matter  to  revolutionize,  or  rather,  destroy  their 
government,  and  conquer  their  country. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  whose  genius  might  have  em¬ 
balmed  his  memory,  if  his  more  than  ordinary  depravity 
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did  not  make  us  wish  to  forget  him,  had  been  labouring’ 
among  them  with  the  zeal  of  primitive  apostleship,  and 
a  sincerity,  that  might  perhaps  have  borne  the  test  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom.  From  his  cottage  in  the  wilds  of  Neufchatel  he 
dispersed  his  illuminated  politicks,  and  taught  the  simple 
peasantry  around  him  that  law  was  an  unnatural  restraint, 
and  religion  a  fable  and  a  bugbear;  basely  repaying  the 
people  that  had  afforded  him  an  asylum,  by  perverting 
(their  understandings,  and  poisoning  their  hearts.  At  the 
same  time,  the  banished  incendiary,  La  Harpe,  showered 
down  his  penny  pamphlets  of  sedition,  pillaged  from 
Chenier  and  Paine,  upon  the  more  populous  districts  of 
the  Pays  de  Vaud.  The  peaceful  labours  of  agriculture 
were  abandoned  for  tumultuous  political  assemblages ; 
“reform,  fraternity,  reason  and  natural  rights,” — terms, 
wrested  from  all  rightful  meaning,  became  the  watchwords 
of  the  rustick  villager,  and  even  of  the  mountain  shep¬ 
herd.  And  what  did  Switzerland  become  in  the  frater¬ 
nal  embrace  of  the  Atheistical  Republick  ?  She  became, 
(in  terms  adopted  by  her  own  indignant  historian*)  “like 
ancient  Athens  after  the  conquest  of  Alaric,  the  empty 
and  bloody  skin  of  an  immolated  victim;  she  had  nothing 
left  but  rocks,  ruins  and  demagogues.” 

And  are  not  we,  my  countrymen,  assailable  in  our  mor¬ 
al  and  political  sentiments,  from  sources  of  corruption 
such  as  these,  and,  through  our  sentiments,  in  our  insti¬ 
tutions  ?  As  well  ask — are  we  not  partakers  of  the 
common  infirmities  of  our  nature  ?  Whether  we  have 
been  in  danger  from  such  sources,  in  any  period  of  our 
history,  I  leave  that  history  to  determine  ;  adding  only, 
that,  at  any  time,  and  in  any  country,  it  might  mock  the 
wisdom  of  the  wisest  among  men,  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  such  corruption;  for  it  is  in  itself  the  “resistless  march 
of  opinion”  to  which  legislation  can  oppose  no  barriers, 
and  which  knows  no  physical  control. 


^Mallet  Du  rajs. 


Again,  all-free,  and  especially  all  elective  governments, 
are  always  in  danger  from  men  of  great  talents,  and  the 
leaders  of  great  parties,  but  of  disappointed  hopes.  I  re- 1 
member  hearing  in  my  childhood  of  an  attempt,  then  re¬ 
cent,  to  disorganize  this  Union,  and  seeing,  a  few  years , 
since,  in  the  territories  of  another  Government,  a  wreck  of 
mind,  of  manhood  and  of  fortune,  in  an  associate  and  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  defeated  conspiracy.  Need  I  mention  the  un¬ 
happy  Blennerhasset,  or  allude  to  his  Principal  ?  Happy 
will  it  be  for  us,  if  the  future  Tacitus  of  our  country  should 
have  occasion  to  mention  none  whose  thwarted  ambition  I 
urged  them  on,  in  the  language  of  that  stern  reprover  of : 
of  Roman  degeneracy — “ Miscere  cuncta,  etprivata  vulnera  i 
reipublicce  mails  operire But  “our  mountain”  has,  thus 
far,  “stood  strong”  amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  political . 
and  moral  world  ;  and  attribute  it,  if  you  please,  in  the  first  i 
place,  to  the  checks  and  safe-guards  of  our  well  balanced 
constitution,  to  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  our  rulers,  to 
the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  our  people,  with  other  sec¬ 
ondary  causes  ;  but  ascribe  it  all,  ultimately,  to  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  God. 

Nor  does  this  reference  to  God  derogate,  in  the  least,  I 
from  the  merits  or  the  just  commendation  of  those  mighty  ! 
minds,  which,  in  the  struggle  of  our  Revolution,  presided 
in  our  publick  councils,  or  directed  the  “storm  of  war.” 
Let  it  be,  as  already  intimated,  no  small  portion  of  their 
praise,  that  they  were  many  of  them  at  least,  the  conscious 
and  the  willing  agents  of  the  mighty  purposes  of  Heaven, 
while  the  common  Great  of  this  world’s  history  have  but  la¬ 
boured  unwittingly,  and  often  unwillingly,  to  fulfil  them. 
Indeed,  what  higher  distinction  or  reward  is  there,  com-  I 
patible  with  the  condition  of  mortality,  than  to  have  been  . 
commissioned  of  Heaven  as  the  arbiters  of  a  great  nation’s 
destiny,  and  to  have  the  testimony  of  an  approving  con- 

*To  throw  all  things  into  confusion,  and  hide  their  own  disgrace  in  the 
ruin  of  their  country, 
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science,  and  an  admiring  world,  that  the  duty  has  been 
;  faithfully  discharged. 

We  do,  indeed,  owe  to  them  a  debt  of  gratitude,  such 
as  has  rarely  been  due  from  any  other  people  to  its  milita¬ 
ry  champions,  or  civil  benefactors  ;  a  debt,  in  discharging 
which,  our  country  will  always  be  more  than  repaid.  The 
more  frequently  and  familiarly  we  contemplate  their  char¬ 
acters,  and  the  more  fondly  we  cherish  the  remembrance 
of  their  civil  and  heroick  virtues,  the  more  shall  we  be 
likely  to  elevate  the  standard  of  our  own. 

It  is  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  the  recital  of 
their  achievements  and  sufferings  usually  forms  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  of  the  publick  harrangues  of  our  political  fes¬ 
tivals. 

But  the  events  commemorated  are  not  always  the  most 
instructive  ;  nor  the  spirit  pourtrayed,  nor  the  attributes 
of  character  delineated,  those,  in  all  cases,  on  which 
the  subjects  of  panegyrick  would  have  chosen  to  rest  their 
fame.  The  mere  endurance  of  privation  or  inflicted 
torture,  or  single  acts  of  daring  valour  may  command 
our  admiration,  but  can  never  fix  our  respect.  A  course 
of  conduct,  habitual  feelings,  connected  views,  and 
settled  principles,  can  alone  constitute,  or  express  a  char¬ 
acter  ;  and  in  making  an  estimate  of  our  great  publick 
men,  we  should  regard  the  general  scope,  the  clearness 
and  expansion  of  their  intellectual  views,  and  the  purity 
and  elevation  of  their  moral  motives. 

I  would,  by  no  means,  overlook  or  undervalue  the 
individual  events,  whether  councils  or  battles,  on  the  land 
or  on  the  sea,  of  our  Revolutionary  contest,  nor  the  single 
exhibitions  of  heroick  virtue.  We  might  find  in  our 
annals  offsets  to  Marathon  and  Salamis,  Bannockburn 
and  Trafalgar,  in  a  fair  comparison  of  situations  and 
numbers,  or  produce  parallels  of  Leonidas  and  Aristides, 
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Regulus  and  Hampden  ;  and  these,  when  properly  pre- 1 
sented,  may  cherish  a  just  national  pride,  and  provoke 
a  noble  emulation.  i 

But  there  is  something  far  higher  and  better  in  the 
events  of  our  history,  in  the  views  and  principles,  by 
which  the  actors  were  impelled.  Look  again,  and  look 
considerately,  at  this  Declaration  of  our  Independence, 
which  is  read  to  us  this  day,  not  to  awaken  again  the 
resentments  of  the  time  that  gave  it  birth  ;  not  to  arraign 
before  us  an  erring,  but  now  departed  monarch,  whose 
situation  might  not  have  allowed  him  to  act  or  feel  as  a 
man  ;  and  not,  by  a  recapitulation  of  the  wrongs  our  fath¬ 
ers  suffered,  to  foster  in  us  a  senseless,  and  now  unchris¬ 
tian  national  antipathy ;  but  to  disclose  the  broad  and 
deep  foundations  on  which  the  structure  of  our  liberties  ' 
is  built ;  and  to  exhibit  those  principles  and  that  spirit  in 
its  framers,  which  make  them  worthy  of  our  reverence, 
and  imitation. 


We  find,  in  this  document,  evidence  of  a  “  large  dis¬ 
course  of  reason,  looking  before  and  after,”  brought  to 
bear  successfully  on  questions  the  most  momentous  of 
those  relating  to  our  earthly  destiny,  which  are  ever  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  men.  We  find  also,  join¬ 
ed  with  a  clear  perception  of  truth,  proof  of  high  and 
magnanimous  resolve  and  of  a  generous  devotion  to  : 
duty. 


The  framers  of  this  Instrument  did  not  mean  simply, 
to  complain  of  petty  or  of  great  abuses,  of  stamp-acts,  or  1 
port-bills,  or  taxation  without  representative  rights ;  they 
did  not  intend  to  declare  merely  what  a  gallant  people 
would  dare  to  do,  or  would  not  submit  to  suffer  under 
the  scourge  of  oppression,  but  that  their  country  was 
“  and  of  right,  ought  to  be  independent,”  not  on  the  nar¬ 
row  ground  of  present  expediency  only,  but  on  the  broad 


j.  basis  of  eternal  principles.  They  stood  forth  to  proclaim 
;  to  an  astonished  and  incredulous  world,  the  grand  truths, 
never  before  formally  recognised,  “  that  all  men  are  cre¬ 
ated  free  and  equal ;  that  all  rightful  governments  are 
I  founded  on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  may  be  al¬ 
tered  at  their  pleasure  ;  and  that  rulers  are  the  servants 
of  the  people.”  All  this  they  have  here  asserted,  in  a 
manner  so  distinct  and  simple,  and  yet  so  dignified,  in  a 
tone  so  decisive,  and  yet  so  calm,  as  to  give  to  this 
Declaration  a  moral  sublimity,  which  casts  into  the  shade 
all  other  similar  documents  ever  penned  by  man. 

Where,  in  the  records  of  all  previous  history,  shall  we 
find  the  clear  conception,  or  bold  affirmance  of  truths  and 
principles  like  these  ?  Not  in  Plato’s  lofty  visions  of  a 
purely  ideal  world,  nor  in  his  political  paradise  of  Atlan¬ 
tis  ;  not  in  Tully’s  portrature  of  a  republick  ;  not  in  Ma- 
chiavel’s  “plan  of  a  perfect  commonwealth  not  in  the 
high  speculations  of  Harrington  or  More,  nor  in  the 
more  practical  commentaries  of  the  English  Puritans  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell ;  not  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  nor  the 
Revolution  Settlement,  nor  in  any  declarations  of  British 
Parliaments,  or  assemblies  of  Divines.  They  had  told 
high  truths,  indeed,  but  dared  not  publish  even  the  word 
of  God,  or  affirm  any  of  the  rights  of  man,  except  “in  all 
submission  to  his  (or  their)  most  sacred,  and  most  gra¬ 
cious  Majesties  as  if  they  held  possession  of  their  own 
free-born  thoughts,  on  religious  and  political  subjects, 
only  by  the  tenures  of  frank-almoign,  or  copy  of  court- 
roll.  In  consequence  of  this  Declaration ,  our  country 
rose  up  at  once  in  the  political  map  of  the  world,  as  an 
island  of  light  in  an  ocean  of  surrounding  darkness  ;  and 
if  she  now  shine,  in  comparison,  with  a  somewhat  paler 
splendour,  it  is  only  because  she  has  spread  her  own  illu¬ 
mination  over  the  face  of  almost  every  other  government 
of  Christendom.  This  Declaration  went  forth  from  her, 
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as  startling  a  novelty  to  the  herd  of  courtly  politicians  in 
Europe,  as  was  the  discovery  of  our  Franklin  to  theii 
men  of  science,  when  he  drew  the  forked  lightning  from 
the  bosom  of  the  cloud  ;  and  it  was  a  proud  acknowl¬ 
edgment,  from  both  of  them,  to  him  and  his  country, 
when  they  gave  as  his  motto — 

“  Eripuit  Cfelo  fulmen,  sceptrumque  tyrannis.”* 

And  if  such  commendation  of  one,  who  holds  but  8 
secondary,  though  a  high  place,  in  our  revolutionary  an¬ 
nals,  could  be  extorted  even  from  strangers,  what  is  not 
due  from  us  to  him,  who  was  the  first  in  deliberation  as 
in  action,  in  the  council  and  in  the  field  ?  In  speaking 
of  Washington,  I  pass  over  the  period  of  his  more  active 
life,  and  arduous  services,  and  regard  him  in  an  attitude, 
in  which  he  is  less  familiar  to  most ;  rather  in  the  calm 
brightness  of  his  departing  day,  than  in  his  meridian 
splendour. 

He  had  given  to  his  country  the  warm  affections  of  hk 
youth,  the  vigour  of  his  earlier  manhood,  and  the  firm 
strength  and  wisdom  of  his  maturer  life  ;  but  in  his  declin¬ 
ing  years  he  gave  to  her,  and  to  the  world  an  example,  ol 
what  she  had  rarely,  if  ever  witnessed,  of  a  cheerful  and 
graceful  surrender  of  power ;  exhibiting  a  conquest,  to 
him  easy,  indeed,  over  that  love  of  distinction,  influence, 
and  publick  name,  which  was  long  ago  called,  “  the  Iasi 
infirmity  of  noble  minds.”! 

He  deemed  it  of  importance  to  his  country,  that  even 
her  gratitude  to  him  should  not  lead  her  to  perpetuate 
her  highest  trusts,  in  the  first  of  her  chief  publick  ser¬ 
vants  ;  nor  would  he  permit  her  to  establish,  in  his  per¬ 
son,  a  precedent  in  her  incipient  history,  that  might 

♦Freely  translated  thus.  He  hath  wrested  from  Jove  his  thunder-holts, 
and  from  Tyrants  their  sceptres. 

tQuando  etiam  sapientibus  cupido  glorise  novissima  exuitur.  Tacitus. 
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be  perverted  to  the  danger  of  our  free  institutions. 
What,  to  this,  was  the  Roman  Sylla’s  resignation  of  the 
perpetual  Dictatorship,  so  long  the  object  of  his  bloody 
ambition  ;  when,  wisely  indeed,  he  threw  away  the  scep¬ 
tre,  which  remorse  was  hourly  shaking  from  his  grasp,  and 
retired  to  rot  in  the  diseases  of  debauchery  ?  What, 
the  pretended  magnanimity  of  Charles  the  fifth  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  when,  weary  of  a  world,  which  of  him  was  wea¬ 
ried,  he  abdicated  the  empire  to  his  assassin  brother,* 
and  left  his  patrimonial  kingdom  to  the  bloody  mercies 
of  his  bigot-son  ?f 

Not  so  our  Washington.  Pie  left  his  country’s  service 
only  when  her  rights  were  firmly  established  ;  he  quitted 
not  the  helm  of  our  bark  of  state,  until,  by  his  guidance, 
she  had  cleared  the  rocks  and  shallows  of  the  shore, 
and  was  advancing  safely  and  proudly  in  her  course  : 
then  he  retired,  (when,  indeed,  his  own  mind  and  frame 
demanded  repose,)  but  “  when  patriotism  did  not  forbid 
it.”J  And  yet  he  could  not  leave  his  beloved  country, 
at  last,  “  when  no  personal  motive  could  possibly  bias 
his  counsel,”  without  pointing  out  the  dangers  that  might 
assail  it,  and  the  duties  of  its  citizens,  urging  them 
upon  us  with  all  the  solicitude  and  earnestness  of  a  fath¬ 
er’s  w  arnings,  and  commending  us  to  Heaven,  with  more 
than  the  fervour  of  a  father’s  benediction.  Truly  he 
was  THE  FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY,  and  has 
left  behind  him  an  incorruptible  “ legacy ”  to  posterity,  and 
a  monument,  not  of  his  fame  only,  but  his  virtues,  which 
time  shall  never  moulder. 

♦Ferdinand  I,  whose  character  historians  have  estimated  very  differently. 
No  one,  however,  denies  or  doubts,  that  he  ordered  Martinuzzi,  the  Bishop 
of  Waradin,  and  guardian  of  the  young  king  of  Hungary,  to  be  assassinated, 
for  standing  in  the  way  of  his  ambitious  designs. 

fPhilip  II,  of  Spain,  and  husband  of  Mary,  Queen  of  England.  His  char¬ 
acter  needs  no  comment  to  justify  the  epithet  applied  to  him. 

j Washington’s  Farewell  Address. 
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It  was  such  achievments,  such  wide  and  lofty  specula¬ 
tive  political  views,  and  their  fearless  avowal,  with  such 
high  moral  motives  and  a  consistent  conduct,  that  entitles 
our  Revolutionary  Heroes  and  Sages  to  our  veneration 
and  constant  remembrance.  It  is  this,  which  makes 
them  the  great  and  lasting  lights  of  the  world  ;  shining, 
not  like  the  earth-born  and  transitory  meteors  of  a  lower 
sky,  that  burn,  while  they  do  burn,  with  a  bewildering 
splendour,  and  a  self-consuming  heat ;  but  as  the  glori¬ 
ous  orbs  of  the  Empyrean,  with  &  nheering  and  steady 
radiance,  which  shall  endure  in  undecaying  brightness, 
until  the  Heavens  themselves  “  are  rolled  together  as  a 
scroll.” 

And  what,  my  countrymen,  are  the  duties  devolving  on 
us,  as  the  offspring  of  this  high  descent,  and  heirs  of  this 
rich  patrimony  ?  Shall  we  not,  at  least,  endeavour  to  per¬ 
petuate  our  liberties,  so  dearly  purchased,  so  highly  prized 
and  so  well  secured  to  us  by  our  Fathers  ;  transmitting  ir 
turn,  to  our  posterity,  all  the  institutions,  left  to  us,  un¬ 
impaired  in  their  usefulness,  and  unsullied  in  their  hon 
our  ?  Nay,  more,  shall  we  not  continue  the  light  and  the 
blessing  of  our  example,  to  the  nations  of  either  continent 
which,  breaking  away  from  wrorse  than  Babylonish  cap 
tivity  or  Egyptian  bondage,  have  commenced  their  march 
in  the  path  our  Fathers  trod,  to  freedom,  happiness  am 
glory  ?  They  are  looking,  and  will  still  look  to  our  con 
dition,  to  justify  and  to  animate  their  course.  Shall  we 
then,  bring  a  blotting  cloud  over  the  full  morning  of  tha 
bright  day,  which  dawned  upon  the  world  with  the  Declar 
ation  of  our  Independence  ? 

I  have  already  alluded  to  some  of  the  dangers  whicl 
have  threatened  our  institutions,  and  which  may  agai; 
assail  them.  Allow  me  now— and  I  shall  address  partic 
ularly  my  younger  fellow-citizens — to  point  out,  ver 
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^riefly,  how  we  may,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  prevent 
Their  recurrence,  or  the  approach  of  others,  and  in  what 
vays  best  serve  our  country. 

i  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  will  be  by  keeping  close  to  the 
Principles,  and  cherishing  the  spirit  in  which  our  institu¬ 
tions  were  established — by  watching,  with  a  jealous  eye, 
Pur  publick  servants,  scrutinizing  all  their  views  of  general 
policy,  and  the  tendency  of  all  their  measures ;  not,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  captious  spirit  of  disappointed  partisans — de¬ 
termined  beforehand  to  find  something  wrong — but  with 
u  liberal  allowance  for  human  frailty,  which  must  exhibit 
itself  in  the  administration  of  multiplied  and  embarrassing 
^oncerns.  We  must  do  also  all  in  our  power  to  promote 
^liberal  feelings  among  the  several  communities  and  sec- 
dons  of  our  federative  Republick,  so  as  to  preserve  invio¬ 
lably  the  union  of  the  States.  Were  this  Union  now  in 
ganger,  it  would  call  forth  a  louder  and  more  authorita¬ 
tive  exhortation  than  mine  ;  yet  it  may  be  in  danger  before 
jthe  close  of  another  half  century,  or  even  in  the  lifetime  of 
some  of  us.  I  will  only  speak  my  own  conviction — that 
jthe  States  cannot  be  separated  without  the  destruction  of 
our  country.  They  lie  together  on  the  bosom  of  this  vast 
continent,  a  protection  and  ornament,  each  to  the  other, 
and  all  to  each,  like  the  gems  on  the  breast-plate  of  the 
Jewish  Hierarch,  indicative  of  the  union  of  the  tribes, 
mutually  lending  and  receiving  lustre.  We  need,  indeed, 
Jo  preserve  an  unbroken  phalanx,  in  this  day  of  sworn 
enmity  and  banded  opposition  to  Republican  Freedom; 
we  need  to  wear  such  a  front  of  preparation,  that  the 
leagued  Despots  of  another  continent  may  not  dare  to 
attack  us  at  home,  or  to  colonize  our  borders,  nor  to 
flesh  their  swords,  and  gorge  their  vultures  on  our  young¬ 
er  brethren  and  disciples  of  Southern  America  ;  but  may 
rejoice  for  a  while,  that,  for  their  safety  from  our  arms, 
and  our  still  more  powerful  example,  an  ocean,  on  either 
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side,  rolls  between.  And  yet  we  must  beware  of  the  de¬ 
lusions  from  this  source,  which  have  been  the  bane  ol 
almost  all  republicks ;  we  must  guard  against  the  desire 
of  aggrandizement,  as  a  people,  at  the  expense  of  our 
neighbours — against  the  spirit  of  conquest ;  and,  espe¬ 
cially,  against  the  eager  pursuit  of  that  phantom,  milita¬ 
ry  glory,  which  lives  only  where  death  and  decay  are 
doing  their  work,  rising  like  the  phosphorick  light  from 
the  mouldering  remnants  of  mortality,  leading  only  to 
bewilder,  and  dazzling  only  to  destroy. 

We  must  root  out  from  among  ourselves  the  institution 
of  Domestick  Slavery,  or,  before  the  close  of  another 
half  century,  we  may  have  to  abide  the  consequences  of 
a  servile  war.  In  effecting  this  all  important  object,  we 
must,  indeed,  proceed  gradually,  temperately,  in  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  good  faith,  and  the  exercise  of  all  good  feel¬ 
ing  towards  the  people  of  that  portion  of  our  Union,  on 
which  the  curse  was  entailed  by  the  colonial  policy  of 
the  mother  country.  It  is  a  work  which  demands  the 
full  concurrence  of  all  the  States,  and  sooner  or  later  it 
must  be  accomplished.  Common  sense  will  not  cease  to 
upbraid  us  with  inconsistency,  humanity  will  not  be  satis¬ 
fied,  nor  Heaven  fully  propitiated,  while  we  hold  up, 
boastfully,  in  one  hand,  this  Declaration ,  affirming  that 
“all  men  are  created  equal,”  and  grasp  with  the  other 
the  manacles  and  the  scourge.  Whatever  may  have  been 
inferred  by  reason,  from  a  difference  of  physical  attri¬ 
butes,  and  whatever  may  have  been  forced  by  criticism 
out  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  traffick  in  human  flesh  is 
contraband  by  the  law  of  nature  written  in  our  hearts, 
and  forbidden  by  the  whole  tenour  and  spirit  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  revealed  in  the  Gospel.  Even  in  the  darker  and 
imperfect  dispensation  of  the  ancient  Jews,  every  fifti¬ 
eth  year,  at  least,  brought  freedom  “to  all  the  inhabitants 
©f  the  land.”  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  if  he  who 
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first  procured  the  slave  and  brought  him  hither,  had  no 
fight  to  do  so,  then  neither  could  he  who  bought  him, 
acquire  a  rightful  ownership.  There  is  no  property  to  a 
private  man,  in  the  life  or  the  natural  faculties  of  anoth¬ 
er;  no  right  can  accrue  by  purchase,  or  vest  by  possession ; 
and  no  inheritance  on  either  side,  descend.  A  title,  which, 
by  its  very  nature,  was  void  from  the  beginning,  can 
never  be  made  good  :  a  “dominion  which  Heaven  never 
gave,”  must  be  perpetuated,  if  at  all,  “by  means  which  it 
will  never  sanction.” 

But  these  are  not  all,  though  the  most  obvious  of  our 
duties.  There  are  others  less  publick  and  palpable, 
though  not  less  important.  If  it  were  justly  said,  that 
none  but  gods  could  live  in  Plato’s  visionary  scheme  of 
a  republick,  it  may  far  better  be  said,  that  none  but  in¬ 
telligent  and,  at  least,  moral  men  can  long  continue  un¬ 
der  ours.  “  Knowledge  is  power,”  and  in  this  day  of 
its  wide  diffusion,  and  of  the  dominion  of  the  press,  phi¬ 
losophy  and  literature,  by  enlightening  the  understanding 
and  moulding  the  sentiments,  will  do  more,  in  time,  to¬ 
wards  upholding  or  destroying  a  State,  than  any  alliance 
of  monarchs,  or  any  array  of  embattled  nations.  “  Re¬ 
ligion,  also,  and  morality,”  says  our  Washington,  “  are 
indispensable  supports ;  of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits, 
which  tend  to  political  prosperity the  firmest  props  of 
the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.”  To  this  I  can  and 
need  add  nothing.  Let  us  then  cherish  all  our  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  and  religion,  of  every  grade  and  name  ; 
increase  their  number,  and  augment  their  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  sustaining  a  pure,  elevated  and  patriotick  lit¬ 
erature,  of  diffusing  the  influence  of  a  sound  philosophy, 
and  of  propagating  a  beneficent  faith. 

Let  us  enable  the  aspiring  citizen  to  bring  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  country  all  the  strength  and  the  riches  of  a 
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well  disciplined  and  a  well  informed  mind ;  so  that,  if, 
at  times,  as  must  always  happen  in  our  system,  his 
country  should  not  need,  or  think  she  needed  not  his  la¬ 
bours,  he  may  lend  his  well-trained  faculties  to  the  be¬ 
nevolent  exertions,  that  have  the  World  for  their  object, 
or  carry  his  tastes  and  habits  into  “  a  lettered  retreat,” 
there  to  be  the  companions  of  his  solitude,  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  his  leisure,  and,  at  last,  the  solace  of  his  age. 

With  these  resources  within  themselves,  we  should  not 
so  often  see  political  men,  when  denied  for  a  time  the 
customary  aliment  of  their  minds,  in  the  cares  and  ex¬ 
citement  of  publick  office,  turning  all  their  active,  but 
restless  faculties  to  the  plotting  of  political  mischief,  the 
mere  supplanting  of  a  rival,  or  the  overthrow  of  a  party, 
regardless,  meanwhile,  of  the  interests  or  the  honour  of 
their  country. 

And  let  every  man  who  bears  a  ballot  to  the  poll, 
bear  with  him,  also,  acquaintance  enough  with  history  to 
be  aware,  that  factious  demagogues  always  abuse  those 
who  exalt  them ;  that  such  as  cannot  govern  their  own 
ambition,  are  unfit  to  govern  others  ;  and  that  those 
“  who  fear  not  God,”  do  not  long  “  regard  man.”  Let 
him  feel  too,  from  the  influence  of  a  sound  ethical  and 
religious  education,  that  a  disregard  of  moral  principles 
and  character  in  the  choice  of  men  to  rule  over  us,  is  so 
far,  also,  a  departure  from  political  rectitude,  a  violation 
of  duty,  not  to  God  only,  but  our  country. 

In  fine,  let  all  our  citizens,  of  every  grade,  be  well  in¬ 
structed  in  their  private  as  well  as  publick  duties,  and 
made  conscientious  in  discharging  them,  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  may  we  predict,  with  safety,  that,  under 
God,  our  Country  shall  continue  the  nurse  of  all  that  is 
noble  in  thought,  and  generous  in  feeling  the  abode  of 


freedom  and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed ;  that  while 
the  wrecks  of  all  former  republicks  serve  but  to  kindle 
up  beacon  lights,  here  and  there,  along  the  deep,  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  were  broken ;  and 
while  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe  must  be  entombed 
in  some  great  political  convulsion,  if  they  listen  not  in 
season  to  the  low  but  deep  murmur  of  discontent,  among 
their  subjects,  which  is  growing  louder  and  louder  with 
the  progress  of  intellectual  light — our  Government  shall 
stand,  for  ages  to  come,  as  it  has  stood  for  the  last  half 
century,  “  a  Pharos  among  the  nations,”*  the  greatest, 
political  luminary  of  the  globe. 

#Dr.  Buchanan,  and  after  him.  the  late  President  Brown,  have  before  ap* 
plied  this  metaphor  to  Great  Britain,  in  reference  to  the  part  she  has  borne 
in  diffusing  the  light  of  Christianity. 


